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bers of Jesus College, for the purpose of encouraging, with appro- 
priate premiums, the cultivation of the Welsh language amongst 
the collegians, and especially those destined for the church. An 
object, thus uniting a spirit of patriotism with the best interests 
of our established religion, can not be too much applauded. It 
is, in every way, worthy of the respectable source, from which 
it has emanated. All that remains is to hope for a success answer- 
able to the spirited character of the enterprise. It is rumoured, 
that the meetings of this Society are to be held only biennially. 
Why not every year ? Individuals, who assemble for so praise- 
worthy a purpose, cannot assemble too often. *^^* 

MENAI BRIDGE. — Some years have elapsed since the de- 
sign of erecting a bridge over the Menai-Strait was first contem- 
plated, for the obvious purpose of facilitating the intercourse be- 
tween this kingdom and Ireland. In 1810 and 1811 (as appears 
from tlie Parliamentary Report recently published), several plans 
of cast-iron bridges were proposed to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and by them approved as adapted to the object in 
question, and particularly one of a single arch of 500 feet in the 
span, and 100 feet above high water, submitted in 1811 by Mf- 
Telford, and the expence of which was estimated at somewhat 
more than ^127,000. The difficulty, however, of " fixing a 
" proper centering, owing to the rocky bottom of the channel, 
" and the depth and rapidity of tlie tideway," seems to have 
caused this project to be abandoned almost as soon as it was 
conceived. And accordingly we find Mr. Telford's plan of the 
cast-iron bridge accompanied by the design of one to be con- 
structed on the principle of suspension. This, in the course of 
a few years afterwards, upon being engaged to execute a smiilar 
work over the Mersey at Runcorn, he was enabled to improve 
very considerably. 

In consequence he laid before a Committee of the House of 
Commons la.st year his new d&sign. According to this, the Iron 
Hanging Bridge over the Menai will consist of one opening, of 
5G0 feet, between tlie points of suspension ; in addition to which 
there will be seven arclies, four on llie coast of Anglesey, and 
three on tliat of Caernarvonshire, each 50 feet in the span, making 
the total length of the bridge 910 feet. The height above the 
level of the high-water line will be 100 feet. " The road-way," 
says Mr. Telford, " will embrace two carriage-ways, each 12 feet 
" in breadth, with a foot-path of four feet between them. The 
" whole is to be suspended from four lines of strong iron cables, 
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" by perpendicular iron rods, placed five feet apart, and these 
" rods will support the road-way framing. The suspending 
" power is calculated at 2016 tons, and the weight, to be sus- 
" pended, exclusive of the cables, is 342 tons, leaving a dis- 
" posable power of 1G74 tons. The four sides of the road-ways 
" will be made of framed iron work, firmly bound together for 
" seven feet m height, and there will be a similar work for five 
" feet in depth below the cables. The weight of the whole 
'•■ bridge, between the points of suspension, will be 489 tons." — 
" The abutments will consist of tlie masonry work, comprising 
" the extreme stone work, the two piers, and the seven arches 
" before mentioned ; each of the two piers will be CO feet by 
" 40J wide, at high water mark, having a foundation of rock." — 
" Upon the summit of the two main piers will be erected a frame 
" of cast-iron work, of a pyramidal form, for the purpose of rais- 
" ing the cables, from which the bridge is to be suspended." 

The probable cost of erecting this stupendous structure Mr, 
Telford has estimated at sixty, or, allowing for any unforeseen 
charges, at most seventy thousand pounds, about half the cal- 
culated expence of a cast-iron bridge on the old plan. The spot, 
chosen for its scite, is at Ynys y Moch, a little to the westward of 
Bangor Ferry, which had been fixed upon for the work fii-st pro- 
posed, and where the opposite shores seem to offer every advan- 
tage for the undertaking. The first stone of this national bridge 
n-as laid, without any ceremony, at noon on Tuesday, the 10th 
of August, by Mr. Provis, resident engineer, and Messrs. Stra- 
phen and Hall, who have contracted for the masonry-work. A 
little parade would not have disgraced the occasion. 

It is gratifying to be able to add to this short account, in the 
words of the Parliamentary Report, that " the uniformly con- 
" current evidence of all the witnesses, examined before the 
" Commissioners, forms a very satisfactory confirmation of Mr. 
" Telford's opinion of the piucticability of constructing such a 
" bridge, sufficiently strong and safe for all purposes across tlie 
" Menai, and by which the navigation cannot be, in the least 
" degree, obstructed." This satisfactory intelligence must, it 
is hoped, have allayed the apprehensions of those individuals, 
who felt it their duty to present a memorial against the erection 
of this bridge, and which was, no doubt, framed under a mis- 
conception of the precise nature of the design. 

The following poetical morceau, with its accompanying notes, 
cannot fail to be received as an interesting addition to this article, 
nolwitlistanding its apparent reference to the original project of 
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a cast-iron bridge. The happy variety of anecdote, by which 
the verse is illustrated, would at once perliaps have betrayed the 
autlior of " Beaumaris Bay," without tlie aid of his name. ♦,* 

LINES 

oy THE INTENDED BRIDGE OVER THE MENAI, AT BANGOR FERRY. 

So sliall the Tritjns, in tlicir floating shells, 

See modern Magic, by her happier spells, 

Kaise the tall pier, extend the graceful bow. 

And smile at dangers that may lurk below, 

Pass o'<r the tempest, when it rages — roars, 

Aai bid a new Rialto bind the shores, Llwye. 



At length the predictions of the Bards, the suggesstion of in- 
tellect, and the wish of ages, and of nations, are likely to be 
accomplished ; and the wonder a few years hence will be, not that 
all this is done, but that it was so long undone. — For the wealth 
and industry of a country, especially of a commercial one, are in 
no way mure rationally employed, than in ihe promotion of its 
intercourse, and the consequent interchange of its protluce : and 
it has long been the disgrace of a great empire, (whose means, 
for every other purpose, have been the effect of a wish,) that the 
strait of Menai has, in a stormy day, put a stop to its intercourse, 
and the more so, as Nature, by way of atonement for the incon- 
venience created by the convulsion which tore the island from the 
Continent *, has left every inducement for the erection of a bridge. 

The first spot for this purpose is evidently the Caeth Wy 
(narrow water), Porthaethwy, latterly, Bangor ferry, as most 
centrical and best sheltered from the prevailing west winds by 
the projecting banks of Tr'fe r borth and Vaenol ; both shores pre- 
senting the most solid and inviting abutments, with the interme- 
diate auxiliary of the Islet, called Ynys y moch. In addition to 
these advantages it is, as if designedly, on the very line lead- 
ing from tlie pass of Nant Franco to Holyhead. 

The second is at the Cribiniau (rakes) a ridge of rocks, resem- 
bling the teeth of that iimplement, dry at low water, and placed 
as if to induce the arches that were to " entice the infant to the 
parent isle." — Beaumaris Bay. 

They are situated below Lord Anglesey's Column, and on the 
verge of the vortex called Pwll Cerris, which an ancient poet 
most truly describes, as — 

" Y pella o 'i g6v o 'r pylta i cid." 
Of all the mad pooU tlie maiHcst. 

* Set the aiitieut Welsh Triad, p. S, o'He. 
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In the year 61 the Roman infanty, under Suetonius, crossed 
the Fretum, on a bridge of boats, to Pant yr YsgraflBe, (the inlet 
of the boats) under Porthaml ; while the cavalry forded it below 
Llanidan. Even so lately as 1475, Robin Leiav says : — 

" Av i dir Mon, er dwr Menai 

" Trns y traeth, ond aros trai." 

I'll pass into Anglesey at low water, 

Notwithstanding the Menai. 

Edward the First also crossed it in the same manner at Moel y 
don, but suffered severely from an unforeseen attack, on the 
return of the tide ; and several of his leading warriors now lie in 
the Chapel of the Friery, near Beaumaris. 

Rhys Nanmor, a Pembrokeshire Bard, contemplating the 
Gribiniau, in 1460, fancied he saw a timber bridge rising from 
the rocks, and exclaimed — 
" Ac yaa 
" Coed crai ar Venai vydd." 

In 1480, the intelligent Sir David Trevor, Rector of Llanallgo, 
in Mon, in his ode to the ferry boat of Porthaethwy, (a series of 
similies) is at once amusing and instructing on this subject. 

And in 1500, Da vydd Gorllech, in very sweet lines, describes 
the manner and time, when the patriotic undertaking should begin. 
When this national object is completed, there will then be little 
doubt, that the great commercial towns in the northern parts of 
England, as well as Liverpool and Chester, will be benefited by 
an embankment, and a few arches over the Cynwy. 

It is delightful to contemplate the ability contributed by the 
different parts of the empire to its general benefit. Scotland im- 
proves our highways and harbours by the talents of her Telford. 
The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Dawson, (unde to Lord Portarlington), 
a few years ago, made repeated tours from Ireland into Snow- 
donia, pointing out the neglected pass of Capel Curig. He was 
indefatigable in his endeavours, as he beneficently hoped, for the 
common good. The hint was seconded, and acted upon, by that 
ornament of his country, the late Lord Penryn. And Cambria 
blessed even London itself by the unremitting exertions of Sir 
Hugh Myddleton, Bart, who led into it the New River, in the reign 
of James the first. Sir Hugh was one of the yomiger of nine 
sons of Ifevid Myddleton, Esq. of Gwaenynog, near Denbigh. 



